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It is my desire tonight to speak about imperatives. 
That kind of idea does not seem to be too suitable to 
a commencement evening. An occasion like this is a 
time for congratulation and commendation, hardly a 
time for mandates. Fact is that one of the deductions 
that can be made at commencement time is that persons 
who have been under mandates of teachers and tutors 
do, by their very graduation, reach a point of liberty and 
freedom from orders. On the other hand, however, the 
evening when professional preparation is pronounced as 
having been completed may become the token for readi- 
ness to obey orders. At any rate, Christians never are 
free from the inspired orders of Scripture. If it is true 
that “‘like priest, like people,” it will be well for young 
men like yourselves to hear tonight, and every night, 
the word of such an one as the Apostle Paul who writes 
to the Corinthians, ‘Watch, stand firm in the faith, play 
® the man, be strong; let all you do be done in love.” 

It is told us that David Livingstone wrote, “If we 
serve God at all, it must be done in a manly way.” 
§ After Paul, I suppose, everyone would concede Living- 
stone himself to have been a good embodiment of these 
imperatives of Paul. To one who knows the diseases 
that distress and destroy in Africa Livingstone will stand 
out as a courageous man. To one who knows the voo- 
dooism of Africa’s false faiths Livingstone will repre- 
sent the epitome of high-souled commitment. To one 
who knows how a refined soul can be assaulted by the 
brazen, flaunting wickedness of —— paganism 
Livingstone will stand like a shaft of light against a 
@ black sky. Manliness—he knew what it was, and he 
demonstrated it. But his manliness was Christian manli- 
ness—strength tempered with love; conviction moder- 
ated by compassion; commitment modified by under- 
standing; guidance sweetened by patience. “Strength 
and beauty are in his sanctuary,” writes the Psalmist; it 
is utterly amazing how throughout the Word of God the 
strong and sterner qualities are coupled with that saving 
ee of which Paul wrote when he said, “Let all you 

0 be done in love.” Fact is, I feel satisfied to say, that 
Livingstone, Paul, and their Christ, were what they were 
because they had in their lives, in beautiful balance, all 
five of the imperatives of which the Apostle writes. 

It is well that you young graduates face these impera- 
tives tonight, and that all of us who, with you, serve 
in this ministry, keep their message before our minds. 
| All of these imperatives together are necessary for a full 
and adequate expression of the Christian ethic. And, 
instead of being an anticlimax, I am convinced that the 
last provides the vital soil in which the others must 
stand if they are really to be Christian. 

The first four—watching, being firm, playing the 
man, and being strong—constitute the virile expressions 


of the Christian faith. And indeed they were needed 
in the church at Corinth. One reads the earlier chapters 
of this letter with a sense of amazement that problems 
so sinister and so difficult of solution should confront 
such young followers of the Lord Jesus. It is Paul’s 
point that they cannot hope to maintain themselves by 
easy capitulation. There must be something virile, ro- 
bust, healthy, combative about the Christian community, 
if it is to survive at all. Imagine a first century believer 
in Corinth who happened to be servant in a house 
where drunkenness and debauchery were quite the order 
of the day. Pictures on the walls of recovered Pompeii 
indicate the gross immorality that characterized the day, 
and to which these new Christians could so easily sur- 
render. But, remarkable as it may seem, the Apostle 
is not warning so much against the vices of the people 
outside the Christian community; he is warning more 
against the devastating attitudes that could so readily 
grow up in the Christian community itself. How tre- 
mendous that thought becomes when we stop to con- 
sider that the thrust is not directly at the evangelistic 
position the church can take in the world, but is to be 
taken more as the sober advice of the patron saint of 
much of Asiatic and European Christianity to cover the 
life and relationships of those who are members of the 
Christian Church. Paul was less concerned about the 
impact of the Church upon those outside than he was 
about the weaknesses of the Church itself, both in ap- 
prehension of doctrine and in terms of human relation- 
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at is quite a discovery when we think in terms of 
the modern emphasis in our churches upon evan- 
gelism, and the outreach of the church through evan- 
gelistic efforts. Paul is not despising such procedure, 
nor speaking against it in any wise, but he is telling the 
Corinthian Christians that they need to cultivate those 
relationships which will guarantee a strong church which 
can commend itself to those outside. The mature powers 
of Christian understanding and commitment are all- 
important to any church, its very life and well-being 
being utterly dependent upon the maturity and strength 
attained by those who are its members. No real church 
can be merely sentimental and easygoing. But that is 
precisely what the Corinthian Church had been. They 
had been tolerant when they should have been strict; 
and contrariwise, they had been intolerant and unchari- 
table when they should have been manly enough to 
have made allowances for those who were less robust. 
They had failed to grow up into the manhood that en- 
abled them to serve God in a manly manner. Now, to 
be a child is perfectly natural, and to pass through a 
period of immaturity is next to inescapable. There is 
nothing wrong with ‘it. But, to remain immature and 
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weak is indication that something is radically wrong. 
Like natural children, God’s children must pass through 
various stages, but they must all attain to maturity. Our 
thinking must be on that level, our acting must be on 
that level, our relationships to others must be on that 
level. 

It is quite amazing how much Paul emphasizes this 
truth. He must have feared lest his churches take the 
easy road and settle for something less than the best and 
highest attainable. In not a single letter of his does he 
fail to append something that strikes notes of challenge, 
notes like these that speak to manly souls which wish to 
give manly service. We do well to let our ears hear, 
and ourselves to “be done with lesser things.” The 
trivial, the tawdry, the milk-and-water on which chil- 
dren thrive—these do not become men who watch, who 
play the part of men, and who are strong. 

This kind of thinking fits in perfectly with the prece- 
dent the Reformed Church, and other sister churches, 
have established as the basis of their regular procedure. 
Our church has always prided itself on being a teaching 
church. We have accepted children for baptism because 
we ate ready to assume the responsibility with the 
parents to help the child to an intelligent grasp of the 
Christian truths. Our Constitution stipulates doctrinal 
preaching as part of the regular pulpit program of every 
church because it is our deep conviction that only the 
possession and appreciation of truth can help our people 
into the perfect freedom of the sons of God. The hymns 
of our church have been the stately hymns of the his- 
toric church together with metrical versions of the 
psalms and we have taught our people to praise God 
through song, and to make melody a channel of wor- 
ship. Our church has stood for the exercise of spiritual 
oversight upon the members of our churches, and our 
elders have always been charged with the task of being 
overseers of the souls and the spiritual life of our 
people. The ministry of the Reformed Church has al- 
ways been a trained ministry, and our leaders have al- 
ways been men who knew the truth, and knew how to 
divide it. We have always tried to feed our people 
with the solid meat of the Word. The tendencies to 
deviate from this emphasis, characteristically Pauline, 
have been of recent origin, and have not ministered to 


the strength of our churches. We have moved in tne 
direction of maudlinism, and have sought to entice 
people with what is, after all, but the very beginning 
of wholesome expression of the Christian faith. Paul 
called his churches to “play the part of men, and to be 
strong.” The note may sound a little sour in our ears, 
but it will do us good to attend to it, and to see to it 
that the service we give God is manly and becoming. 


However, that is not the whole story. Paul appends 
another imperative, which sometimes seems almost an- 
ticlimactic. After marshalling this series of robust and 
virile words, he adds, “Let all you do be done in love.” 
You see, the Apostle understood human nature so well 
that he knew that an immoderate following of these 
manly virtues would end in something itself vicious. 
It is possible for a person to have such strong convic- 
tions that he becomes intolerant; it is possible for one 
to give himself so enthusiastically to the program he 
has seen that he becomes censorious of all who do less. 
One may attain to such efficiency of expression for him- 
self that he becomes impatient with those who have not 
yet attained his level of achievement. Not to be con- 
siderate of the feelings, the attainments and the abilities 
of others is to be less than manly. But, it does require 
certain balance of the graces and the strength to be what 
Christian manliness connotes. Love without strong qual- 
ities is weak; strength without love becomes overbearing. 
The best figure for all of us to carry before our minds 
is that of a father who watches his children growing up. 
There must be in that father the qualities which demand 
the respect of his children, but there must also be those 
qualities which enable him to understand the limitations 
of his children so that he can help them to grow. 
It is very obvious that it takes a strong man to be 
considerate, and loving, and full of understanding. 
You see, devotion to the welfare of the brother- 
hood is bound to bring all these qualities to the 
fore. Everyone who thinks at all will know that there 
must be occasion when believers show the strength of 
character and commitment which is theirs, but such dis- 
play should never be with a spirit of censoriousness ot 
criticism, but rather with the spirit of helpful love so 
that the weaker brother may grow in his own faith and 
in the stalwartness of his own life because he has seen 
how manly men and women of the church carry their 
convictions with kindliness and charity. The brother- 
hood must be strong, but sometimes it takes loving 
patience to help to create that strength which makes 
the Church to stand like a Gibraltar. 


Now, my young brethren, I have not talked to you 
in any specially direct manner. I have sought to present 
before your minds a thought which it seems to me needs 
to be very much in the forefront of our thinking and 
living these days. It must be obvious to you that a 
realization of these enjoinders of the Apostle is im- 
possible unless the ministers themselves embody in their 
own persons the discipline and love that can show the 
people how to make their church a body of belicvers 
compacted by love and mutual helpfulness. The lines 
of the Apostle Paul I commend to you tonight and 
through your ministries, “Watch, stand firm in the faith, 
play the man, be strong. Let all you do be done in 
love.” Or, as David Livingstone wrote, “If we serve 
God at all, it must be done in a manly way.” 
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Love in the Fourth Gospel | 


ABRAHAM DEVRIES 


The very heart of the Christian gospel is love. If one 
may seek legitimately to put Christianity into one sen- 
tence, it would have to be the sentence of John, “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son...” Even within Christian circles, however, there 
is considerable variance in the meaning given this love, 
and the chief problem confronting us is that of its cor- 
rect understanding. As James Moffat has said, ‘ ‘love’ 
has covered much loose thinking and also much loose 
living on the part of the devout who have shouted ‘I 
love God’ and have been idle or worse in their be- 
havior.”* Even when one sets aside the sentimental- 
moral understanding of the conception, much remains 
to be settled by way of positive exposition. 

In the Fourth Gospel, the conception of love lies at 
the heart of both the author’s theology and ethics. He 
posits faith, knowledge, and love as the three aspects of 
man’s approach to God, but without the last one, union 
with God—fellowship with Christ—is beyond our at- 
tainment. Love is presented as a relational reality, not as 
a . pein matter, and is bound up with the mission 
and message of God’s love to the world of men. As 
Moffatt says so aptly, ‘‘ ‘God is love’ is not the clue to 
the origin of the world, but to the moral bliss of man. 
John is not thinking of a pervasive love-principle in the 
universe.”2 

In setting forth the conception of love in the Fourth 
Gospel, we shall look briefly at the use made of the con- 
cept in the Greek world, and at the Old Testament and 
Judaistic usage before moving on to a discussion of the 
concept in the Gospel itself. 


I 

In the classical Greek, there are three primary words 
used for love: eran, philein, and agapan, plus their cog- 
nates and derivative forms. C. C. Richardson has given 
the formal definitions for these words which are the 
common heritage of all scholars. “Eran is basically a 
sexual word; philein is used to connote affection for 
things or for persons; and agapan has the same mean- 
ing, though in the great tragedians it is reserved for 
aftection for the dead.” There is also another, rather 
uncommon, word, sterein, and its derivatives, which is 
sometimes used for the characteristic familial bond of 
affection, and is also used in the New Testament by 
Paul, in Romans (1:31, 12:10) and in the Pastorals 
only once, (I Timothy 3:3). 

Eros is primarily characteristic of sexual love—'‘the 
passionate yearning after another person.”* However, 
this concept was also personified in the idea of the sen- 
sual demonic Eros, which became the uncontrollable and 
all-controlling god. This was also spiritualized, as by 
Plato and Aristotle, to mean the upward striving and 
oe of the human soul toward the suprasensual and 

ivine. “Both in its primary and metaphorical sense it 
always denotes a love that is called forth by the inherent 
worth of its object, and desires to possess and enjoy its 
object.”5 Later Platonic thought shows this same effort 
to extricate Eros from its original demonic traits and its 
meaning becomes more mystical. Plotinus gave the mys- 


tical conception its greatest play. He characterized it as 
an upward flight, which was to him the meaning of all 
love. He wrote that the true eros was “the urge of the 
soul away from the world of sense and reason towards 
the Above and Beyond, past all frontiers towards the 
point where love and the beloved come together and 
are one.’’* However, even if the concept of the Platonic 
eros tises and becomes less personal, and more abstract, 
it never quite achieved complete freedom from its ori- 
gin within the human self, and always stopped short 
of that supreme Christian ethic of love—self-sacrifice. 

The second word used in pre-biblical Greek was 
rap In classical Greek this had the meaning of social 
ove, i.e., the affection between friends. It is used often 
for kiss in the classics, and was distinguished from eran 
as denoting an inclination prompted by sense and emo- 
tion, rather than being founded in admiration, venera- 
tion, and esteem, as in eran.” This distinction was car- 
ried into the interpretation of the New Testament, with 
drastic results (see below). It can perhaps be charac- 
terized in its usage as a noble vocation, rather than an 
irresistible urge or frenzy, as eran. It does not have the 
depth of meaning and subtle nuance of eran, and was 
altogether a sort of commonplace word definitive of a 
commonplace relationship, howbeit warm and glowing 
in its simplicity. 

Agapan, on the other hand, has neither this warmth 
of philein, nor the mystic and magical quality of eran 
in the Greek usage. Its etymology is unknown, and its 
original meaning, as used in pre-biblical Greek, is color- 
less and indefinite. It is more characteristic of a volition- 
al act and feeling rather than an emotional appeal. How- 
ever, it does take on a subtle meaning of showing love 
by an act of preference. Thus it can be used of the 
special preference of God (or a god) for something, 
e.g., the use of Dio Chrysostom (xxxiii, 21) “Zeus 
said he loved that best of all the cities under the sun.”® 

It is in this use of the verb agapan as being selective 
that the wealth of the pre-biblical meaning of agape 
lies. “Eros is promiscuous and finds its satisfaction here, 
there, and everywhere; but agape is the love that- makes 
distinctions, choosing its object and holding to it. Eros 
is led by a more or less indefinite impulse towards a 
definite object; the exercise of agape is a free act, defi- 
nitely chosen by the subject. Eros at its highest means 
man’s upward urge, his love towards the divine, agape 
is specially seen in God’s love, the love of one on high, 

ting them of low degree.’”’» 

All of the above usage of agapan is in the verb form. 
The word rarely appears as a substantive, although there 
is good supporting evidence for the fact that agape 
might well have been one of the cult names for Isis. 


Il 
Since we assume that the background of the Fourth 
Gospel lies in Judaism and the Old Testament, let us 
examine the Old Testament usage of the terms dis- 
covered in Septuagint Greek. The primary Hebrew 
word for love was ’ahebh, which was used with a variety 
of meanings, ranging from the concept of passionate 
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love of a man for his mate, to religious love—that God 
loves his people and they him. The essential charac- 
teristic of this love was to be found in its principle of 
selection, following that idea as discussed above. Curi- 
ously, however, the Septuagint translators used eran and 
philein and cognate forms very sparingly, almost to the 
point of disappearance, while the use of agapan and 
its cognates is predominant. However, in the course of 
usage and translation, the word began to take on a 
richer, fuller meaning, for the Hebrew original added 
meaning to the translation, and gave it a richness which 
it had not had before. 

The writers of the Old Testament add more meaning 
to the concept of love by including the love of God for 
Israel, and by expressing this love through the cove- 
nant. The covenant becomes the symbol of the se- 
lection of God of this race and nation to be his 
“peculiar pores. So far as we can tell, Hosea 
was the first of the Old Testament writers to use 
love as the motive of Jahweh’s treatment of his people. 
In the book of Deuteronomy, this experience is trans- 
formed into dogma. In Judaism therefore, the term, 
love, expressed both the attitude of Israel to God, and 
also “the care and choice of God for His people, im- 
plying goodwill and devotion to their welfare, and . . . 
the relationship of mutual loyalty and good will be- 
tween members of Israel.’’'° 

When these concepts were taken up into the crucible 
of the New Testament experience they were strength- 
ened, not weakened, and we find that the concepts take 
on even more meaning and depth. For Paul, the love 
of God was often a future reality, involved in the salva- 
tion of the world. God directs his sovereign will 
towards this world for its salvation, for love in action 
has been his goal from the very beginning. Therefore, 
Paul has little to say about the love of man for God. 
“The purpose of divine love (in the Pauline concept) 
is not that we should return love to God, nor that we 
should attain freedom for our own sakes; it is that he 
who is called should put himself in love and freedom 
at the service of his neighbor.” 

Ill 

Having seen the various concepts that have formed 
the background of the Johannine term, we can now 
turn our full attention to it, and see how it develops 
and appears in action in the Fourth Gospel. First of 
all, we must look at the general concept of love in the 
Fourth Gospel, before we see the different manifesta- 
tions and directions taken by the term. 

In the usage of the various possible terms for love in 
the Greek, it is noteworthy that John never uses the 
word eros for this religious concept of love. No doubt 
this was done to preserve the idea from any contamina- 
tion by connotations of sexual love and passion which 
were common in the Greek mystery religions and cults. 
Although it has devotional possibilities, it is never used 
in the New Testament. 

Another striking fact concerning the linguistic basis 
for the concept of love is found in the use of the word" 
ae and its cognates. Though the Septuagint agapan 
had sensuous associations, in the New Testament it is 
recognized “merely within the sphere of religion; 
even when it is the affection of one Christian for an- 
other, it implies the Christian community and the Chris- 
tian atmosphere of motive and spirit.” 12 


At the same time, philein is used more frequently in 
the Fourth Gospel, but it is difficult to see that there 
can be any other meaning to this term, except as being 
synonymous with agapan. (This is taken up in a later 
portion of this study). 

The question might well be asked as to why the shift 
of emphasis occurs in the Fourth Gospel, from the 
vocabulary of zoe, phos, and skotos (life, light, datk- 
ness), and their cognates and antonyms, to the vocabu- 
lary of agapan. Some commentators feel that this is 
a shift, not only of emphasis, but also of the mean- 
ing of the Gospel, but this does an injustice to the 
author. In the words of C. H. Dodd, “The evange- 
list does not intend for a moment to abandon the 
belief that Christ brings life and light, or even 
to subordinate that belief. His intention is to emphasize 
the truth that the final reality of life and light is given 
in agape. It is in the exercise of agape that man knows 
God and shares his life, that God and man are made 
one, and that the creature returns to the Creator through 
the eternal word through which all things are made.’’'3 

By far, the greatest expositor of the idea of agape in 
the New Testament is Anders Nygren who by his mon- 
umental work, Agape and Eros, standardized the study 
of this field for some time, and whose influence on the 
scholarship in this field is only now beginning to wane. 
It would be impossible here to trace Nygren’s develop- 
ment of the theme of agape in the Fourth Gospel, but 
perhaps we can summarize his findings. Primary to the 
consideration is the fact that for Nygren agape refers 
only to God’s love for man, nothing else. Man may 
respond to God’s love in gratitude and faith, but this 
response cannot be strictly defined as agape. The love 
which a man shows for his neighbor is agape only in 
so far as it reflects God’s agape which man has te- 
ceived. Walter Harrelson summarizes Nygren’s views 
as follows: 

1. Agape is God’s spontaneous, uncaused, creative love 
which creates fellowship with God. 

2. This divine agape is manifested supremely in the Cross. 

3. Man’s love to God is submissive, responsive love, bet- 
ter described as faith than as agape. 

4. Man’s agape for his neighbor is the love of God, which, 
when received, necessarily results in love for the neigh- 
bor—simply because it has been received.14 

IV 

The usage of the term in the Fourth Gospel divides 
itself into three different areas, related and yet differ- 
ent: that of the love of God for man, through Christ; 
the converse, or man’s love to God; and finally man’s 
love for his fellow Christians. 

As one considers this idea in the Fourth Gospel, one 
must begin with a treatment of 3:16, which sets down 
the great principles of salvation, or as Dodd states, ‘The 
entire process of man’s salvation is set in motion by the 
love of God for the world.”'5 In this verse the 
author employs the verb, agapan, to express this 
love of God, in contradistinction to the Synoptics, 
who rarely use this form to express the idea. Indeed, 
agapan is used only once to describe the love of 
Jesus for men, and never for God (Mark 10:21). J. H. 
Bernard finds in this verse two main ideas concerning 
the love of God for the world. First, it is primary, “It is 
the constant teaching of John that in the order of re- 
demption God’s love precedes the movement of man’s 
soul to Him.” He also finds that the love of God is an 
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all-embracing love, as is shown by “God so loved the 
world.” “It was manifested by His giving ‘His only 
begotten Son,’ ‘His beloved Son.’ ”’'¢ 

This verse can be taken as representative of the ref- 
erences to the idea of the love which God has for the 
world, or man (14:23, 17:23, I, 3:1, 4:10). Perhaps 
in I, 4:10 we have the best expression, other than that 
central idea of 3:16. Moffatt translates it thus: “Love 
lies in this, not in our love for him but in his love for 
us—in the sending of his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” The revelation to John, that ‘‘God is Love” 
(I, 4:16), also strengthens the position of the author 
that judgment is not the primary thing, as the end, but 
is a means. God /s love, but this is not “an intuition or 
obvious inference from observation of the organic uni- 
verse; it is only evident to those who see God acting in 
Jesus Christ’s person and mission’’'7 This brings us face 
to face with the question of just what is meant by the 
“world.” Tragically enough, some commentators of the 
Calvinistic tradition have felt that this term is descriptive 
only of the elect. As far as we can determine, the term 
“world” means the whole race of mankind. Calvin him- 
self saw this and endorsed this meaning. ‘Christ brought 
life, because the heavenly Father loves the human race, 
and wishes that they should not perish . . . Christ em- 
ployed the universal term ‘Whosoever,’ both to invite 
indiscriminately all to partake of life, and to cut off 
every excuse from unbelievers. Such also is the import 
of the term ‘world’.’”’'8 

Always, however, it must be remembered that this 
love is mediated to men through Christ. As Calvin says, 
“Every promise is an attestation of the Divine love to 
us. But it is beyond all controversy, that no man is loved 
by God but in Christ.’’'9 

This can be also evidently seen from the concept of 
sacrifice (propitiation) in the First Epistle (2:2, 4:10), 
which compels us to recognize that the mission of 
Christ is the proof and realization of the Father's love 
for men. 


But this love which God shows for men is not some- 
thing passive, insofar as man is concerned. It also de- 
mands a response of love on the part of man. Some hold 
that man is incapable of loving God, which is true in 
part, for man cannot perfectly fulfill the demands of 
God, but he must show something of that response and 
the Fourth Gospel uses the same terminology for that 
response. Perhaps this idea is reminiscent of the great 
Shema, and of the new law which Christ gives, that man 
should love God, as well as his fellow men. In the 
Fourth Gospel the command is to love Christ (13:34, 
14:15ff, et al), but in the First Epistle it is to love God 
(4:19ff, 5:2f). This is given explicitly as the response 
demanded of man. What then does this love to God 
mean ? 

Primarily, love to God means keeping his command- 
ments (I,5:3). “If we love Christ, and in whatsoever 
degree we love Christ, obedience will follow—not the 
external obedience of the slave who does what he is 
told, but the gladly given obedience of the friend or the 
son (15:15, Rom. 8:15) whose desire is to give pleas- 
ure.”20 To love God means to serve him with faithful 
devotion in life and death. Thus obedience is made the 
test of discipleship and of faith, recalling the famous 
dictum of St. James, that faith without works is dead. 


When asked how man may love God the answer is 
given, “Obedience was evidence of a love to Himself 
which would secure the Father’s love and the Son’s, and 
a fuller manifestation [cf. 14:21], so that they would 
not be left desolate.’’2: 


It is a filial love that man is to experience for God. 
It is our greatest privilege to love God as our Heavenly 
Father, as the Synoptics state over and over again, and 
when one makes this relationship foremost in his quest 
all the other values of life will be added (Matthew 
6:33). Anders Nygren does not treat this love for God 
by man at all, but since he holds that it is only God 
who can love, and that there is ‘‘an impassable barrier, 
which man from his side can never cross,” he speaks 
with such finality that anything else is beyond the pale 
of possibility.22 However, in the First Epistle it is taken 
for granted that we can and should love God. There is 
a multitude of evidence in the New Testament that God 
initiates love for man, but there is no evidence that man 
is unable to return love for love. 


It is in point here that we discuss B. F. Westcott’s 
famous exegesis of Chapter 21, where, in the interroga- 
tion of Peter by Christ, there are two different words 
used to express love. Christ asked if Peter loved 
(agapan) him. Peter answered in the affirmative, using 
philein, rather than agapan. In the third query by 
Christ, he too used philein, rather than agapan as in the 
first two questions. Westcott commenting on verse 
15 states, “He [Peter} lays claim only to the feeling of 
natural love, (philo se) of which he could be sure. He 
does not say that he has attained to that higher love 
(agapan) which was to be the spring of the Christian 
life.”23 In short, Westcott differentiates between the 
two words used, failing to see their synonymous usage 
in other portions of the ie 98 In holding to a dis- 
tinction between the two words used he is supported by 
such men as Temple and Plummer, but favoring the 
view that these are synonymous are such men as Hos- 
kyns, Lagrange, Bauer, Bernard, and others. Edwyn 
Hoskyns states that “whatever distinction of meaning 
there may be between the two words considered apart 
from their use in the Fourth Gospel, in it they are syn- 
onymous. The Evangelist uses both words indiscrim- 
inately for the love of the Father for the Son, (3:35, 
5:20) ; for the love of Jesus for Lazarus, (11:3, 5, 36) ; 
and for the Beloved Disciple, (19:26, 20:2, 21:20). 
Moreover, the use of synonymous, or almost synony- 
mous, words is characteristic of the passage. . . . The au- 
thor varies his terms in order to express the perfection of 
the Knowledge of Christ and of the Love and devotion 
which He demands.”24 From all the evidence, linguistic 
and critical, it would seem that this interpretation is the 
most tenable. To find a distinction here opens the way 
for other rather tenuous interpretations of other passages 
where the same phenomena of synonymous words occur 
in expressing the same idea in close context. It seems 
best then, not to dwell too long on the different words 
used in the passage, but rather to concentrate on the 
message given to Peter, that he should feed the sheep 
and tend the flock that was to be entrusted to his care. 
As Paul E. Johnson states, ‘Three times Peter is asked, 
‘Lovest Thou me?’ Each time the answer is to do 
something about it, prove his love in deeds, be an 
effective workman in the cause of love.”25 To love 
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God demands obedience, wholehearted devotion and 
consecrated workmanship. Accomplishing that, a man 
loves God. 

VI 

The third great emphasis in the Johannine writings 
is the aspect of fraternal love, sometimes referred to 
incorrectly as the universal brotherhood of man. This 
is expressed in such passages as 13:34, 15:12ff, and in 
the many references in the First Epistle. The concept 
lies in the “New Commandment’ which Christ gives 
his disciples, that they love one another. 

In the question of love for one’s fellow men, there 
are two aspects involved. The first is the context of the 
‘New Commandment’’—the love that Christians ought 
to bear for fellow Christians. ‘This commandment is not 
identical with the one given in the law, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ That was the command- 
ment given to the nation Israel. A new relationship is 
here established, that of the family of God, later re- 
vealed as the Church, the body of Christ . . . which He 
called into existence by His death and resurrection and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, who forms this relation- 
ship.”’26 

The second question that is raised is the relation of 
Christians to the world, or the love that they have for 
men in general removed from the limitations of the 
Christian fraternity. It is commonly held that Christian- 
ity holds to the universal Fatherhood of God and hence 
the universal brotherhood of man, the latter following 
from the first. There are several objections to this. The 
first is that this is not explicitly taught in the Scriptures. 
The Fatherhood of God is expressed, but generally in 
a limited sense, limiting it to his chosen people, or to 
those that believe in him and serve him as the only 
true God. In 8:41ff, Jesus expressly states the distinction 
between those who love him and thus are the children 
of his Father, and those who do not, and thus are the 
children of the devil. Rather the basis for the love that 
men should have for each other is found in the Law, 
that a man shall love his neighbor as himself. It was 
not a realization of the Fatherhood of God that caused 
Jesus to command men to love their neighbors, but 
rather an altruistic sentiment, as found in the Old Testa- 
ment, or the common benevolence inherent in all human 
society. As far as the Fourth Gospel is concerned, it 
does not have too many explicit references to this sec- 
ond commandment, but it is more concerned with the 
“New Commandment” of the Christian community. 
This is of primary interest to our study here. 


Does this new commandment supersede the law, as 
found in Leviticus and reiterated by Christ? Temple 
answets with a resounding “No!” “That [The Second 
Great Commandment] stands as the general rule of our 
relation to all men, with the understanding of the word 
‘neighbor’ which it receives from the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. . .. The Old Commandment stands as 
a universal and universally neglected requirement; the 
New Commandment ‘that ye love one another as I have 
loved you’ has a narrower range and an intenser quality. 
When the Church keeps the New Commandment, the 
world may keep the Old.”27 Thus a Christian has the 
double obligation of fulfilling the general universal re- 
quirement of loving his neighbor, and loving his fellow 
Christians. 


The new commandment exceeds the demands of the 
old, as it demands that the Christian learn to love others 
more than himself, even to the point of voluntarily lay. 
ing down his life for them. The example is also given 
by Christ (Ephesians 5:2) who laid down his life for 
his friends, i.e., those who believed on him and followed 
him. “Voluntary death is the supreme expression of love, 
and Jesus died for His friends. His action was, how- 
ever, not an illustration of that human love which 
reaches to sacrifices of life, but the love of God mani- 
fested to men in the obedience of His Son. Christian 
charity is thus shown to proceed from the recognition of 
the love of God in the death of His Son: and for this 
reason it is a new charity in obedience to a new com- 
mandment.’’28 


Man is commanded to love God, who has shown his 
love to men in the sending forth of his Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the world. And while man 
is experiencing this love of God, and also attempting to 
express his own love to God, he must also show love to 
his fellow Christians. Look at the grand sweep of the 
concept of love in the Fourth Gospel in retrospect! We 
must remember that the entire process of salvation for 
men lies in the realm of the love which God has for the 
world (3:16). The love of God is then expressed in 
action by the Son whom he sent into the world, who 
brings forth and demands the love of the men whom 
he saves, who believe on him. This all occurs prior to 
the death of Christ, and now, as a sequel, his followers 
are to reproduce, in their mutual love, “the love which 
the Father showed in sending the Son, the love which 
the Son showed in laying down his life. Such love, 
among Christians, is a revelation to the world.”2° Thus 
we come to the motive for this Christian love of fellow 
believers, that it may be a revelation to the world of the 
fellowship and union of love, not only among be- 
lievers, but also between them and God. Through this 
revelation, the Christian is able to bear witness, and so 
to offer eternal life to all men (I, 1:3, 4). 
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Christ and the Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Don BRUGGINK 


Unlike the Church of the Latter Day Saints which 
can write new scripture virtually at will, the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses accept the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
and profess to go to great lengths to get at the real 
meaning of Scripture. This fact provides us a bit of 
common ground upon which we can begin our dis- 
cussions, but at the same time represents a temptation 
to carry our discussion in any direction where we think 
the Witness can be overcome on Biblical grounds. In 
actual discussion this temptation becomes very great, 
especially when the Witness claims to have proof that 


Christ began to rule over the nations in 1914. However, 


no matter how easy the argument looks, it is likely to 
bring small returns. The Witness is usually both thor- 
oughly familiar with, and convinced of, his position. 
His information comes from his books from Brooklyn, 
and his assumption is that they are the true inter- 
pretation of inspired Scripture. Even though he may 
feel himself losing ground on a minor point his con- 
viction is still that the books have been right on every- 
thing else, they must be right on this too. Therefore, 
despite the fact that the Christian may recognize the 
interpretation and chronology of the Witnesses as found 
in “The Count of Time’! as being full of assumptions 
that are quite unwarranted, it does not mean that it will 
be easy to convince the Witness that such is the case. 
To prove the Witness wrong on such counts would 
take a good deal of work and study, and even when 
a satisfactory case is built, it is still quite likely to be 
negative, rather than positive, and touching rather pe- 
ripheral matters. Suppose the Witness is momentarily 
defeated on matters of his chronology or of the return 
of Christ, what then? What Christian substitute will 
then be offered? Will it be a personal interpretation or 
something upon which the Church in her history has 
given a strong testimony? It can hardly be the latter, 
for the Church has never spoken with the detail that 
the Witness is used to receiving on such matters. Time 
spent on such matters is largely wasted, for win or lose, 
the heart of the matter has never been touched. It must 
also be borne in mind that as some of these peripheral 
matters are important in the Witnesses’ scheme of 
things, just so will the Christian counterpart which 
assigns them a subordinate place of importance be un- 
satisfactory, at least as far as the Witness is concerned. 


Where then can we join battle? One focal point of 
difference is that of the Trinity, for while the Christian 
argues Christ, the Witness argues about the Holy Ghost. 


Even in Christian history, the inclusion of the Holy 
Ghost in the Trinity is always after the point has been 
won for Christ. The Holy Spirit wins his place in the 
Trinity on the basis of Christological arguments. In 
view of this fact, would it not be best to concentrate 
our efforts on the concept of Christ? On this issue 
there is a relatively large amount of Scripture, and the 
person of Jesus Christ lies at the heart of both positions. 
Here is the opportunity to take away an Arian Christ, 
and give them the true Christ. 
I 

The position held by the Jehovah’s Witnesses con- 
cerning Christ is found in many of their works, but the 
chapter upon which we will concentrate our attention 
is ““Freedom’s King Appears” in‘ The Truth Shall Make 
You Free. The book is, as usual, anonymous, but its 
source is the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society in 
Brooklyn. 

Before delving into the chapter, it will be well to 
note the methods of the Witnesses. The first is of gen- 
eral consideration, and concerns their “exegesis.” In 
proving a point, the Witnesses’ literature always finds 
the translation most suited to their particular purpose 
and uses it without consideration of the other transla- 
tions, unless specifically to denounce a King James’ 
rendering of the text. They seemingly have no specific 
translation that they prefer even for single verses, for 
they switch translations of the same passages when trying 
to prove slightly different points. For example, in Let 
God Be True they use the New World translation when 
quoting Philippians 2:5-11, while in The Truth Shall 
Make You Free they use the Diaglott to translate Philip- 
pians 2:5-8. The former book contains a list of transla- 
tions which number no less than eleven. 

A second method concerns their system of argument. 
The Witnesses seem never to be afraid of any passage, 
no matter how opposed to their views. However, their 
manner of handling these passages is quite deceptive. 
They take a most difficult passage and completely warp 
its meaning by the freest of exegesis. Then, scattered 
about this passage are others under consideration. Some 
are not quite to the point of the main discussion, but 
they may prove another point, and do it well. Other 
passages will concern emendations or additions to the 
text which almost all Bible scholars acknowledge. The 
point is, they always make a number of legitimate — 
with their bad ones, so that even though they are driven 
to the wall on one point, they can still derive comfort 
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from their legitimate points, whether or not they are 
germane to the argument. The psychological advantages 
to this type of presentation are obvious, and should be 
ample warning to anyone dealing with the Witnesses 
to find one basic line of argument, and then to stick 
to it. 

Now to the direct consideration of ‘Freedom’s King.” 
Everything appears very orthodox as the chapter begins. 
Jesus’ birth is announced by an angel, and the birth is 
of a virgin. He is quoted as being the “Son of the 
Highest,” “‘Jehovah’s beloved and only begotten son,” 
“Emmanuel . . . God with us,”’ and “a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord.”2 However, when quoting Scripture 
“holy spirit” is uncapitalized, while an appellation of 
Jehovah, “the Most High,” receives this grammatical 
honor, one begins to fear for the Trinity. On page 245 
the fear is fully justified when the “‘religionists called 
‘trinitarians’”” are given a thorough denunciation. 


The presentation of the argument is quite skillful. 
The first point is that ‘'such unscriptural teaching” re- 
sults in “calling Mary ‘the mother of God,’ thereby 
blaspheming Almighty God, who had no beginning or 
source, and no female parent.” By showing that Mary 
was not the mother of Almighty God they chalk up a 
point against the Trinity. 

The next section of the argument is pure assertion, 
seeking Scriptural backing in rather nebulous form: 
Moreover, if a mere incarnation of the Son of God had 
been intended, then it would not have been necessary for 
him to have his life transferred to an embryo in the 
virgin's womb and to be developed there and finally born 
as a helpless infant. He could still have remained a spirit 
person and materialized a fully developed fleshly body and 
clothed himself with it, just as the sons of God did in 
Noah’s day and as the angel Gabriel did when appearing 
visibly to Mary.4 

Next John 1:14 is quoted in this form: “And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt. among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father,) full of grace and truth.” By pointing out 
that Peter “dwelt” on earth without being incarnated, 
as Jesus “dwelt,” the verse is dismissed as not requiring 
trinitarian interpretation. 

The trinitarian evidence of Philippians 2:5-8 is negat- 
ed by using the Diaglott text which translates ‘Christ 
Jesus, who, though being in God’s form, yet did not 
meditate a usurpation to be like God, .. . 5 The RSV 
reads “Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form 
of God, did not count equality with God a thing to 
be grasped...” Mr. Wilson, the author of the Diag- 
lott, is not above straining his Greek to fit a need. 
There follows one more poor argument, and then 
two good arguments, followed by a final questionable 
one. The fearful bending of Scripture raises the ques- 
tion as to whether anything can be done against such 
folk. There is insofar as they do not have the Brooklyn 
interpretation and translation of every Trinitarian text 
available. Humanly speaking, if without question they 
accept the official interpretation, there is little that can 
be : 98 But the plain Scripture with its obvious mean- 
ing can, through the power of the Spirit, still bring them 
back, but only through that power. ‘A list of Scripture 
references will be given later, but it is first necessary 
to ascertain the belief of the Witnesses concerning 
Christ. 


Christ’s primary purpose in coming to earth was not to 
ransom and save humankind. Such salvation of human 
creatures, while important to men seeking eternal life, is 
only secondary in God’s lofty purpose. Jehovah’s purpose 
is to establish a righteous government, a Theocratic gov- 
ernment, upon the shoulder of his faithful Son. . . 

The primary purpose of the Son of God in coming to 
earth was to meet and decisively answer Satan’s false 
charge that God cannot put on earth a creature who will 
keep his integrity and abide faithful till death under the 
test of persecution from the Devil and his demons. (Job 
1:18-12; 2:3-5).6 

That these people, who pride themselves on the 
“scholarship” of their message, place the primary pur- 
pose of God’s Son in refuting an accusation of Satan 
recorded in Job is quite amazing, especially in view of 
the fact that Job held fast, would not curse God, and 
was restored all his goods, ‘twice as much as he had 
before.”” One would be tempted to do a bit of quoting 
of such passages as Luke 19:10, or Matthew 1:21, 
where in the annunciation of Jesus’ birth he is described 
only as the one who will ‘‘save his people from their 
sins.”7 One would also like to go into a discussion of 
their concept of “kingdom,” but then the primary point 
of Christ, as second person of the Godhead, would be 
lost. True, the concept of Kingdom is important to the 
question of Christ’s identity, but it might be better dis- 
cussed after enough direct evidence has been given to 
make the Witness question his position and ask, “But 
then what about ... ?” That is the time to consider this 
matter. The matter of Christ’s work is considered only 
insofar as it helps one understand the position of the 
Witness, showing what will, and what will not be ef- 
fective argument to the main point. 

Although “human salvation is subordinate to that 
work of witness in vindication of God’s name,’ yet it 
is still part of the work, and man is acknowledged to 
be sinful—‘‘None of Adam's offspring being sinless or 
having right to life to offer as a redemptive price [sic], 
it was necessary for the Son of God to lay aside his 
spirit existence and become the needed perfect man.”® 
Because the power of Christ is weakened by removing 
him from the Trinity, his work has also been lessened 
by watering down the concept of sin. The point that 
man is sinful never receives any great stress (and it is 
probably a good thing, as the only punishment is an- 
nihilation, which might leave God’s justice in a pre- 
carious position) ; rather it is the fact that man has lost 
his “‘right to life” which receives emphasis. ‘The per- 
fect man Adam sinned, causing mischief to follow, and 
was sentenced to death. He forfeited his right to life 
and hence could not bequeath the right to everlasting 
life to his children.”"'° Christ as God’s Son is brought 
into the world in a special way to free him from Adam's 
sin, he lives the perfect life, and “thereby he redeems 
or recaptures for those believers the life-right which 
Adam Focfeited by sin.” 

II 

Having examined his function, the question now be- 
comes pertinent as to just who is this Christ, this Jesus, 
Son of God, who exists with such power while the 
Trinity is denied. This point is most clearly explained 
in the chapter, “What Do You Say Respecting the 
Messiah?” in Let God Be True, another book from 
Brooklyn. The position held is very similar to that of 
Arius. The only begotten Son of God, the firstborn of 
all creation, was simply the first creature created by God. 
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“He is not the author of the creation of God; but, after 
God had created him as his firstborn Son, then God 
used him as his working Partner in the creating of all 
the rest of creation.”'! Thus, in all Witnesses’ litera- 
ture, Christ will always be referred to without qualm as 
the Son of God. Without the Nicene symbol we put 
ourselves back in the early days of Christian heresy. The 
very nature of the Arian view indicates the care that 
needs to be taken in the choice of Scripture, for they 
admit that Christ is the Son of God, that he had a hand 
in creating the world, and that he came to atone for our 
sins that we might have life. 

The question as to whether anyone of less rank than 
the second person of the Trinity could really atone for 
our sins represents a tempting focal point for argument. 
It is tempting because the battle has been won on that 
et once already. However, when the history of that 

ttle is recalled, it will be realized that the argument 
works down into subtleties quite beyond the average 
man ; and that despite the gad of Nicaea, Athanasius 
was banished, while Arius would have been granted a 
bishopric, had he not died before it could be bestowed. 
But while the argument is not for simpletons, it should 
be sharpened, and used to its fullest extent in the Chris- 
tian cause. This, however, does not mean that it is 
likely to be of much effect in the first assault. It may 
be most propitious in the second line of argument, but 
first the claims of Scripture which bear directly on 
Christ’s equality with God must be presented. Is there 
such Scripture? Of course! 


As to how this Scripture can be presented most con- 
vincingly, a great deal of help can be obtained from 
Benjamin B. Warfield’s article on “The Biblical Doc- 
trine of the Trinity,”"'2 where he presents the story of 
how belief in the Trinity came—not through the formu- 
lation of doctrine, but through the earliest Christian 
experience (and this point is important for the Wit- 
nesses, who are always condemning the Church for its 
doctrines based on “human error’). 


To begin on common ground with the recalcitrant 
Witness, the strict monotheistic conception of God in 
the Old Testament should be considered. From this 
background, one would expect to find the New Testa- 
ment, written primarily by Jews of thoroughly Jewish 
background, to be also strictly monotheistic. But is such 
the case? If it were, would the Witnesses go to such 
pains to explain away so many passages where Christ is 
made the equivalent of the Father? Even in Jesus’ own 
teaching (Matthew 11:27) we find him stating that “no 
one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son, and any one to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him.” Now it should be made 
plain that we are not trying to prove the Trinity from 
this verse; we are merely pointing out a familiarity of 
“creature” with Jehovah which is foreign to the Old 
Testament, and to the Jews, who because of God’s 
greatness, never even spoke the name Jehovah. How do 
we explain the audacity of Jesus in equating God with 
creature on absolutely even terms in the great baptismal 
symbol of Matthew 28:19? (There is no textual doubt 
about this passage as there is of I John 5:7 of the AV). 
It would be real blasphemy on the part of God’s Son 
to lower God to creature. Is this thinkable? Hardly, 
for Christ, by the adniission of the Witnesses, was per- 


fect, and we read his words through inspiration, as they 
also hold—“baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” In the Gospel 
of John we find Jesus teaching that, “I and the Father 
are one” (10:30), and it is only by twisting the in- 
spired Scriptures that the Witnesses get the meaning 
they do from it.13 John 10:38 offers further proof of 
Christ's equality with God when he teaches that “the 
Father is in me and I am in the Father.” It will be 
noted that the Jews recognized what he meant, for they 
tried to arrest him. 

Jesus’ claims were an affront to these Jews, and yet the 
writers of the New Testament record them without a 
word of apology or explanation. Their assumption 
throughout is trinitarian. To make the statements we 
have already recorded would have required detailed ex- 
planation warning against either tritheism or trinitarian- 
ism had they not been the latter. That they were not 
the former is evidenced by their steadfast assertion of 
monotheism. That such an amazing development in the 
thought of any men could take place can be explained 
in only one way, they had experienced that of which 
they wrote. 

Paul’s opening remarks in Colossians practically bub- 
ble over with joy in the salvation in Jesus Christ (1:14). 
After ascribing powers to Christ, which were ascribed 
only to God in the Old Testament, he concludes by 
stating that “‘in him all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell” (vv. 16-19). Although this particular passage 
does not prove the Trinity, it still bears evidence to the 
point that Christ is put on an equality with God, and 
with it the Witness will find his own literature having 
a bit of trouble. The one solution of the Witnesses, 
that God has given Christ more powers since he returned 
to him, results in a phraseology which bestows so much 
power on Christ that he becomes a co-partner with God, 
with two Gods as the result. ‘‘He is now the reflection 
of God’s glory, the exact representation of God’s very 
Being.’’'4 Despite their exalted view of Jehovah, the 
language of Scripture places Christ so high, that in an 
attempt to emulate Scripture, the Witnesses find them- 
selves with the intolerable result of God making a crea- 
ture equivalent (or uncomfortably near equivalency) 
with himself. 

Further proof for the trinitarian position is found in 
II Peter 1:1—“in the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” As the early Church experienced 
the power of Christ, power only of God, they rightly 
addressed Christ even as God. So too in Hebrews 1:8, 
the Son is again called God. If it be objected that the 
marginal reading of the RSV allows a different reading, 
then one may point to Romans 9:5 where the marginal 
reading is ‘Christ, who is God over all, blessed forever.” 
They must be allowed to choose either way, but to have 
both is rather unfair. 

In II Timothy 1:8-10 we find another passage extol- 
ling the power of Christ and his salvation. This power 
had been experienced in life, and the power of Christ 
is made equal to the power of God in the description 
of what has happened. It was done so without a word 
of explanation because the assumption through experi- 
ence was trinitarian. In John 1:14 we have another 
instance of terms used only of God also used of Christ. 

John 1:1 should not be omitted, despite the mutila- 
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tion of this text by the Witnesses. Because theos does 
not have the article, they want to translate “and a god 
was the word”'s There is absolutely nothing in Greek 
grammar that demands an indefinite article, nor is there 
anything in the text or Greek grammar that demands the 
position that two separate persons are referred to. Quite 
the opposite is true, and has been true among the best 
Christian and non-Christian scholarship. 

The experience of the Son in the lives of the people 
of the New Testament resulted in their comprehension 
of him, and in statements about him, that could only be 
resolved by holding the concept of Jehovah as one God, 
along with the trinitarian formula, as it has been held 
by the Church from its early days. This is exemplified 
in I John 5:20, where the Son of God is again referred 
to as God. 

It is not to be expected that this sort of argument is 
going to convert every Witness. However, this argument 
presents the Word as it is, and the basic point of Christ 
as equal with God, the second person of the Trinity, is 
the best place to begin. Perhaps there are other parts 
of the doctrinal armor of the Witnesses that are more 
vulnerable, but that possibility is outweighed by the 
consideration that they are also far less important. The 
arguments considering Christ’s work and all the associ- 
ated doctrines offer temptations to wander off the path, 
but unless the Witness is first doubting his own anti- 
trinitarian position, he probably will not be impressed. 
if in the first line of attack the Witness has remained 
obdurate, then the parting salvo might well be fired 


from John 20:28, where the good but doubting Jew, 
Thomas, exclaims, “My Lord and my God.” Jesus’ 
gentle rebuke is not for equating him with God, but 
for not having believed until he saw. 


1. The Truth Shall Make You Free (Brooklyn: The Watch- 

tower Bible and Tract Society, 1953), pp. 141ff. 

. Ibid., pp. 243-245. 

. Ibid., p. 245. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

. Ibid., p. 251. 

. Indicative of dangers that beset the use of Scripture in 
such discussions is the fact that the Witnesses already 
have an answer to this one. It was only at the baptism 
that Jehovah “begot Jesus by his spirit or active force” 
enabling Jehovah to make him King of the future The- 
ocratic Kingdom. Ibid., pp. 252-253. 

8. Ibid., p. 255. 
9. Ibid., pp. 249-250. 

10. Ibid., p. 249. 

11. Let God Be True (Brooklyn: The Watchtower Bible and 
Tract Society, 1946), p. 33. 

12. Benjamin B. Warfield, Biblical and Theological Studies 
(Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company, 1952), pp. 22-59. (It is Warfield’s basic idea, 
not his texts, that are useful. Almost all of them would 
be quite ineffective against the Witnesses.) 

13. Let God Be True, op. cit., p. 104. 

14. Ibid., p. 196. 

15. B. Wilson, Emphatic Diaglott (New York: Fowler and 
Wells Co., 1864), John 1:1. 

Note: Because the writing of this article antedates the pub- 
lication of Bruce Metzger’s “The Jehovah’s Witnesses and Je- 
sus Christ” in the April, 1953 issue of Theology Today, it was 
impossible to take advantage of the insights offered there. How- 
ever, that article is heartily recommended for additional study. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume I. General Articles 
on the Bible; General Articles on the Old Testament; 
Genesis; Exodus, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1952. Pp. xxx-1099. $8.75. 

The purpose of the Interpreter’s Bible Series is to provide 
preachers, teachers and students of the Bible with a compre- 
hensive, usable commentary on the entire Bible, a commentary 
designed to bridge the gulf between Biblical scholarship and 
preaching. A threefold resource is included: general introduc- 
tion to Scripture and the individual books, exegesis of the text, 
and relevant exposition. Volume I of the series is of special 
import since it contains the general articles of introduction to 
the Bible and the Old Testament as well as the articles, exege- 
sis and exposition which particularly concern the books of 
Genesis and Exodus by an impressive list of Biblical scholars. 

In commenting further upon the general format of the vol- 
ume, a typical “working page” consists of three sections: at 
the top, in parallel columns for purposes of comparison, the 
Scriptural text appears in the King James and Revised Standard 
Versions; the middle section is devoted to exegesis; and the 
final section to the exposition of the preceding Scriptural pas- 
sage. This arrangement is carefully and attractively designed for 
easy study. This volume also includes seven outline maps de- 
picting Biblical settings. 

The theological and philosophical thought expressed in the 
general articles contained in this volume cover a vast area of 
experience and belief. The theological concepts range all the 
way from conservatism on the right hand to rather extreme 


liberalism on the left. While a complete survey of all the arti- 
cles is impossible within the scope of this review, an attempt 
will be made to reveal some of the shades of thought and 
belief expressed by various writers. 

Some of the varied opinions are of minor import. An ex- 
ample of this is the controversy concerning the disputed date 
of the exodus. William F. Albright in his illuminating article 
“The Old Testament World” favors without question the late 
date. Theodore H. Robinson, writing on “The History of Is- 
rael,”” concludes, ‘‘In my opinion the balance of evidence is in 
favor of the earlier date” (p. 274). J. Coert Rylaarsdam in the 
introduction to the book of Exodus maintains a mediating po- 
sition in that, while he maintains the possibility of either a 
fifteenth century or a thirteenth century date for the exodus, 
he commits himself to neither (p. 836). The date of the 
Exodus is still a question mark in Old Testament history 
and difference of opinion on a subject of this nature, while of 
decided interest to the student of Old Testament history, has 
no serious impact upon one’s concept of the inspiration and 
authority of Old Testament revelation. 

At other times, however, the varied opinions strike at 
deeper issues which have pertinent theological implica- 
tions. Notable here is the Graf-Wellhausen documentary hy- 
pothesis. The shades of expression on this subject will at 
times confuse the reader. The left wing position is most 
fully stated by Cuthbert A. Simpson in his article “The Growth 
of the Hexateuch,” in which he subscribes to the literary and 
religious implications of the theory (p. 200). 
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In contrast with this unequivocal acceptance of the docu- 
mentary theory by Simpson, other writers proceed along more 
cautious and conservative lines, e.g., Samuel Terrien (pp. 
135ff), and J. C. Rylaarsdam (pp. 833ff). This contrast in opin- 
ion as expressed by Simpson on the one hand and by Terrien 
and Rylaarsdam on the other is apt to be confusing even to a 
reader versed in the field of Biblical criticism. 

In reviewing the exegesis and exposition of the books of 
Genesis and Exodus, the interpretation on Exodus is found to 
be done in a much more conservative vein than the book of 
Genesis. The Genesis stories are constantly referred to as 
myths, legends and folk tales, verbiage that may prove discon- 
certing to many readers. C. Simpson, in his exegesis, refers to 
the Babylonian Epic of Creation as being the source for the 
Genesis account. He writes, “He (the writer of the Genesis 
account) was not only dependent upon some version of the 
Babylonian creation myth; he was also under the necessity of 
retaining its representations in a recognizable form” (p. 467). 
“The representation that light was the first creation . . . may 
be a somewhat subtle refinement of the Babylonian myth which 
ascribes the creation of the world to the sun-god Marduk” 
(p. 469). 

This type of exegesis stands in peculiar contrast with state- 
ments of W. F. Albright, who writes in reference to the Baby- 
lonian Epic of Creation, “There is no direct connection with 
the creation narratives of Genesis” (p. 251). To him the con- 
trast between the polytheistic crudity of the Babylonian story 
and the simple monotheistic dignity of the Biblical narrative 
is only too evident. While many Old Testament scholars are 
willing to postulate a common source or origin for both the 
Babylonian and Genesis accounts of creation, it appears that 
Simpson is representing a fringe element of Biblical interpre- 
tation in maintaining that the Babylonian epic has such a direct 
influence upon the Biblical account. 

Persons of the Reformed Church, the Presbyterian Church, in 
fact of all churches of a conservative tradition, will be dis- 
turbed by the concept of the nature and character of sin as 
presented by Walter R. Bowie in his exposition of the tempta- 
tion story. “For there are laws as old as creation which we are 
meant to obey; and as sure as creation, if we disobey them, 
we shall be in trouble . . . The disobedience of Eve and Adam 
is the symbol of a fatal truth: We human beings are continu- 
ally disobeying and rejecting the law of life” (p. 503). “The 
ancient story has its continually repeated parallels. Many lives 
have their lost Edens. Knowing the better, men have chosen 
the worse. Curious to know the taste of evil, they have eaten 
of its fruit, and from that time on they must face the bitter 
consequence” (p. 515). “The disobedience of Adam and Eve in 
regard to the forbidden fruit is followed by the more deadly 
sin of Cain in the murder of his brother; and as the sin was 
worse, so was the punishment” (p. 521). 

Bowie is evidently espousing some form of the Pelagian con- 
cept of sin. Sin is not recognized as a positive condition, a 
corruption of mankind, but as isolated instances of volitional 
acts, and hence, can be graded. Calvinism has consistently 
maintained that sin cannot be graded; it is a qualitative entity. 
Bowie would reject any theory of immediate imputation. Adam, 
by his sin, merely left a poor example. Following through with 
this line of reasoning, man is as able to save himself by law as 
he is by the Gospel. Adam was the first to have a moral oppor- 
tunity, but it comes likewise to each of his descendants. This 
view, in its final analysis, would lead one to repudiate all 
ideas of the objective necessity for an atonement. 

In the general introductory article on ‘The Bible: Its Sig- 
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nificance and Authority,” it is paradoxical to note that, in 
enumerating some principles of discrimination and interpreta- 
tion to be utilized in Biblical study, Herbert H. Farmer warns 
against the very thing that has happened in the exposition of 
Genesis. He writes, “We must take care that the very somber 
view which is taken throughout the Bible of man’s status as a 
sinner before God is not unconsciously toned down and rein- 
terpreted, if not almost completely explained away, on the 
basis of an altruistic, semipantheistic humanism which, if it is 
true, really takes the heart out of the distinctive biblical mes- 
sage of man’s redemption” (p. 28). 

G. Ernest Wright in his article, “The Faith of Israel,” more 
adequately defines the Biblical concept of sin: “In all cases 
the significance of sin is seen to be violation of God's com- 
mand and rebellion against his authority. The Yahwist writer 
in Gen. 3 presents this rebellion as the cause of man’s trouble 
on earth. By disobeying God man has violated communion, 
has been expelled from paradise, and has brought on himself 
and on the earth God’s curse. Thus in this life he can expect 
nothing else but struggle with temptation, with childbirth, 
and with nature for his food. . . . To the priestly editor the 
‘fall’ does not mean that God’s image has been effaced from 
man. Yet it does mean that man can expect no simple peace 
or security in this life apart from God's judgment, known both 
in natural and historical tragedy, and apart from God’s gracious 
salvation. It is in this perspective that the whole Bible sees the 
life of man and earthly society. The focus of attention is not 
on the worth of man. It is rather on man’s sin, God’s judgment, 
his gracious promises of salvation and their fulfillment” 
(p. 369). 

While there are these basic inconsistencies of interpretation 
and concept which come to light as one compares the works of 
the various writers, this does not minimize the vast wealth 
of valuable and worthy material contained in the volume. This 
first book in the series is a veritable mine of data on the history 
of the Bible, formation of the canon, transmission of the text, 
the Apocrypha, etc. Though the theological thought expressed 
by the selected writers ranges from conservative to liberal and 
though there are views presented which at times prove discon- 
certing, one must respect the honesty with which each writer 
approaches his task and be appreciative of the copious amount 
of useful information which is here placed within his grasp. 
Every preacher, teacher and student of Scripture should find 
this a desirable work to have in a place of ready reference on 
his shelf. — Henry Vooop. 


Biblical Authority for Today, A World Council of 
Churches Symposium on ‘The Biblical Authority for 
the Churches’ Social and Political Message Today,” 
edited by Alan Richardson and W. Schweitzer, Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1951. Pp. 347. $4.00. 

The volume under review was prepared under the direction 
of the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
It is a symposium of articles by nineteen theological leaders 
from many countries representing many communions. The 
study arose from the discussions of the Amsterdam Assembly 
of 1948 where certain basic divergences appeared, nearly all 
of which resulted from differing views held of the Bible. It 
may be most helpful if the general outline of the volume is 
set forth, and then a few observations made. 

Part 1 consists of seven articles from as many communions 
on “The Authority of the Bible.’ Several questions seem to 
have been put to the contributors: In what sense is the Bible 
authoritative for the Church? What is its relationship to 
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Church tradition? Does Scripture allow for what has been 
called a “natural theology?” How does the Bible determine 
the social message of the Church? What are valid canons of 
biblical interpretation? These questions receive answers, and 
other subjects are treated, such as reason and revelation, and 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit. All of the subjects are ad- 
mittedly of the first importance for the laying of a theological 
groundwork of Church preaching and ministry. 

Part II is a most helpful and stimulating essay by one of the 
editors, Wolfgang Schweitzer, professor of theology in the 
University of Heidelberg and Secretary of the Council’s Study 
Department in Geneva. It is “A Survey of the World Posi- 
tion” on the subjects of biblical interpretation and the applica- 
tion of biblical theology to Christian ethics in various parts 
of the world Church. 

Part III presents five articles on “principles of interpretation” 
and ends with some guiding principles of hermeneutics accepted 
by the 1949 study conference at Oxford. 

Part IV offers six brief monographs on a scattered range of 
subjects purporting to illustrate the application of the fore- 
going discussion to specific problems in the modern world. 

It is almost impossible to evaluate a symposium, for it is 
really a collection of many monographs and is therefore bound 
to be heterogeneous and uneven. But a few general observa- 
tions may be hazarded. The entire volume reflects a commend- 
able recognition that all of the most basic questions facing the 
Church today resolve back into the attitude taken toward the 
Bible. This is good. It reveals that the Council is not inter- 
ested in organizational union at the cost of theological honesty. 
For many of the associated communions, such a study may be 
the first conscious and thoroughly theological inventory and 
overhauling in several generations, if not centuries. Such basic 
review will be regarded by many as unnecessary, but truth will 
not suffer from scrutiny. It is because all has become dubious 
that first principles must be laid all over again, or at least, 
rediscovered. 

The symposium claims to be ecumenical. This claim is weak 
on several counts. There is no Roman Catholic essay, which 
surprises no one. It would not be difficult, however, for some- 
one to write a statement on behalf of Rome. Her repeated 
view of the supremacy of the “living voice” will be the corner- 
stone of her claims and counter-claims. More serious, there is 
no satisfactory representation from either the theological left 
or right. And as far as the left is concerned, this omission 
cannot be explained by lack of representation on the Council. 
One has only to brush elbows with some of America’s oldest 
divinity schools to learn that the liberalism of the early years 
of our century is by no means dead, but is still ably stated, and 
on the basis of a view of the Scriptures quite similar, in some 
respects, to that accepted by some of the writers of this book. 
True, Europe has largely rejected the forms of the older liberal- 
ism, and Europe, as always, is in the vanguard of theology. But 
the howls from American liberals over the forthcoming Council 
session on “The Christian Hope” give proof that Europe’s 
dialectical theologians are not spokesmen for a significant sec- 
tion of American Protestantism. It is a curious twist that 
American liberalism, which has long clamored for ecumenicity, 
has been more than reticent to own this World Council study, 
a baby of the ecumenical movement. 

The symposium should also have included an essay by some 
outstanding conservative of the so-called “fundamentalist” wing. 
The Council may not know it, but “fundamentalism” is moving 
too. The strangle-hold of Darby’s dispensationalism and the 
Scofield Bible is gradually weakening. And more and more 
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men are acquiring the training necessary to read and evaluate 
current theological output. In his essay, Schweitzer tries to 
use guarded and discreet language, but his opinions on “funda- 
mentalism” cannot but appear as a caricature to anyone who 
has been long in this section of the Church. At any rate, it 
will be a colossal mistake for the Council to alienate “funda- 
mentalism” by a condescending superiority, or by aloofness and 
ridicule. Fundamentalism can make a contribution, even if it 
is outside the fence, and a fourth or more of America’s wor- 
shippers and givers and likely over half of America’s Bible 
readers are too large a group to be ignored. 

Briefly, the contributors generally adopt the outlines of 
Barth’s view of Scripture. The results of biblical higher criti- 
cism are largely accepted, though the extreme represented by 
Bultmann seems not to be held by most. The Bible is regarded 
as not inerrant, but as a real word of man, through which the 
Word of God came, and comes. And it is the Word of God, 
never to be identified with the Bible, which is authoritative. 
God’s revelation of Himself is pure act, pure confrontation. 
The emphasis is on process, not on product. 


Most of the contributors are indifferent as to the historical 
accuracy of events reported in Scripture, save that which is 
salvation-history, and particularly that which centers around 
Jesus Christ. Barth’s slavish Christocentrism finds echoes in 
many of the essays. There remains a strong desire to retain 
the form of historic Christian kerygma, and to use all the 
familiar terms such as sin, grace, judgment, mercy, justification, 
Cross and resurrection. The assumption is that when preaching 
is based on the biblical report (Hinweis) of the words and 
deeds of salvation-history, God’s Word will somehow be heard 
by his people. The subjective problem of just how the Word 
is recognized and tested for error is not solved, although at 
this point there is a tendency to retreat into the historic con- 
fessions of the Church. The Spirit leads the Church as Church 
into the truth, not individuals. Rejecting inerrancy, there re- 
mains the problems of truth for the construction of dogmatics, 
for God can evidently speak irrespective of the truth or falsity 
of the statements employed by him as vehicles of expression. 


Part IV was interesting, though not an integral part of the 
volume. Part III on hermeneutics was splendid and most help- 
ful, a needed corrective to the proof-text method of the 
“fundamentalist” and a rebuke to the diving-board method of 
the liberal. Schweitzer’s essay, Part II, alone is worth the price 
of the book. It is objective, quite fair, and devout. In Part I, 
the Greek Orthodox essay was the most surprising. Many of 
us have regarded the Greek communion as a mummy of the 
eighth century, perfectly preserved through creedal embalming, 
and quite unchanging. This international theological conversa- 
tion may bring springtime to the Orthodox Church. The 
Anglican essay was the most stimulating, and the most un- 
satisfactory. 

In sum, the entire volume indicates that a sincere attempt 
is being made to probe to the heart of the divisions in the 
Church of Christ. The subject of discussion is a good one. 
There appears to be a keen desire to seek God’s authority for 
the Church’s message, and to find it in the historic form of the 
Christian evangel. There is a frank repudiation of psychiatry 
and humanism as substitutes for the Gospel. It is no longer 
taboo to speak of sin and grace. But whether the current at- 
titude to the written Scriptures will support this superstruc- 
ture is a point in doubt. More honest probing on the matter of 
presuppositions is called for. The form of the Gospel without 
its actual content would be ineffective. Bultmann’s solution 
yields just that, and resolves the Gospel of God’s redemptive 
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acts into an existential philosophy. Whether there is a consis- 
tent position short of Bultmann which accepts his fundamen- 
tal view of the written records is a pointed question. Oddly, 
there is not a word on inspiration in the whold symposium! 
Has this thorny subject been settled, or is it no longer rele- 
vant? It is hoped that this volume will receive a wide reading 
among our Reformed pastors. 
— HaroLp N. ENGLUND. 


This Is the Church, edited by Anders Nygren and 
others, translated by Carl C. Rasmussen, Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1952. Pp. 3-339. $4.75. 

Certain difficulties inhere in the review of a symposium by 
fourteen authors: while ideas are not totally dissimilar, the 
terms one author is at pains to define in order to construct a 
clear image are the same terms with which another author, 
lacking this discriminate understanding, stirs the pool and mud- 
dies the reflection. The treatment of ideas fluctuates in thor- 
oughness and approaches are always individualistic, to say 
nothing of variations of style and clarity which the benefit of 
a single translator cannot fully overcome, for even in the 
translation it is apparent that the capabilities of such men as 
Anders Nygren and Gustav Aulén render their efforts more 
readable and convincing than some of the others. 

The plan and scope of the book has given it a high place 
on the current reading and selling list, for it is a book that 
can be read profitably—and read again. The subject with which 
it concerns itself is perpetually recurrent but particularly dom- 
inant in the ecclesiastical world today. 

The book is keynoted in these words of Nygren, “He who 
would know what the church is, in the Christian sense, must 
not begin with a familiar ecclesiastical society, with its rec- 
ognized functions, which he attempts to relate to Christ. On 
the contrary, he must begin with Christ, observing how the 
church is already comprehended and given in Him. In other 
words, he must begin with the relation between Christ and 
Christ’s body” (p. 6). Although “a familiar ecclesiastical so- 
ciety” all too apparently dates some of the later writers, one 
who reads this volume carefully will come away rewarded 
with an appreciation of that highest ecumenicity that exists 
“in Christ.” 

To say that the backdrop of the State Church of Sweden 
indicates some limitations, however, is not to prejudge the 
argument by saying that the conclusions arrived at are thereby 
incorrect, but the bias does determine the ideas to be discussed 
as well as the selection of material and this tends to vitiate the 
total usefulness of the work for the whole church. The trans- 
lator has succeeded in overcoming some of the more obvious 
limitations here by leaving out several chapters which appeared 
in the original under “The Church in History,” because they 
dealt almost exclusively with the status of the church in 
Sweden. 

Unfortunately, however, the This in the title is very elusive 
and one more often sees what, in the opinion of the writers, 
the church is zot than what it 7s. Perhaps this is a difficulty 
inherent in the nature of the subject. When the question is 
asked, “What is the church?” one answer, however, does come 
back with clarity, “The church is Christ.” 

There is a tendency among some of the authors to skate 
rather hopefully over the thin ice of such expressions as “other 
evidence’ (with no indication as to its nature), ‘doubtless 
unhistorical’’ (to eliminate contrary evidence), etc. The move- 
ment of the school of Formgeschichte to Bonn and to Upsala 
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in Sweden during the last war quite probably influenced some 
of these writers to be overly generous in a blithe acceptance 
of some of the theoretical results of form criticism. 

The table of contents reveals a systematic presentation of 
the doctrine of the church as it relates to the Messiah, individ- 
ualism, cultus, the Kingdom of God, baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the ministry, the state, etc., while the volume itself is 
divided into three parts: 

I. The Church in the New Testament. 

II. The Church in History. 

III. The Concept of the Church in Christian Doctrine. 
Although helpful, this distinction is a little too neat and there 
are times when statements of a controversial nature are made 
in the doctrinal section that might gain a better hearing if 
some overt scriptural foundations were offered. 

G6sta Lindeskog in “The Kingdom of God and the Church 
in the New Testament” differentiates sharply between the 
Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Christ of which the 
church is considered an aspect. The Kingdom of God does not 
come into existence until the parousia, which is at the same 
time the end of the Kingdom of Christ and, of course, the end 
of the church. Since the Kingdom of God is “rigorously escha- 
tological’’ (p. 147), and the church is not a part of that King- 
dom, we are left with the conclusion that “the church means 
the fellowship of Christ here and now—this and nothing else” 
(p. 146). This demands a distinction that is hardly allowable 
in the New Testament, particularly in Eph. 5:5, where the 
immoral man is spoken of as having no place “in the Kingdom 
{singular} of Christ and of God.” 

It seems a strange combination to find premillenarianism of 
a dispensational tendency coupled with a form critical ap- 
praisal. The apparent incongruity resolves itself in the fact 
that the conclusions of the Scofield nature are arrived at by 
taking literally the symbolic passages of the Bible, while the 
form critical approach takes liberties with the non-symbolical 
passages. The results in this case are thus similar, though by 
no means identical. 

The Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper is recapitulated in 
one of the essays. Calvin's view is reported to be an attempt to 
be a mediatorial position between Luther and Zwingli, but one 
observes again the embarrassed difficulty Lutheranism confronts 
in striving to avoid the extremes of “‘spiritualizing” and the 
position of Roman Catholicism. There is here a review of 
Luther's interesting distinction between the “body and blood 
of Christ” and the “whole Christ.’ The “whole Christ” is re- 
ceived in faith; unbelief partakes of only the “body and blood 
of Christ’’ and falls ‘thereby under condemnation and wrath. 
This is because even Christ can appear as both law and gospel 
(see below). With this distinction Luther felt that he had 
defended the real presence of Christ but also made allowance 
for faith. 

One of the most provocative chapters in the book is by Nils 
Johansson on “Who Belonged to the Early Christian Church?” 
Some of the statements of different sizes which he offers for 
a mental fitting are these: ‘Confession is not the condition or 
presupposition for membership in the religious fellowship, but 
its expression . . . So membership in the society comes first, 
and later the understanding of the mystery which determines 
the confession” (p. 159). Speaking of Mark 9:42 (“And who- 
soever shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, 
it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea’ AV) he says, this offense 
“certainly does not refer to perversion in an ethical sense. The 
hard judgment in these words is directed against anyone who 
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prevents a child from being received into the church and there- 
by becomes the cause of its loss” (p. 168). It is unfortunate 
that the pinch of brevity prevents this author from presenting 
further desirable detailing of his exposition. 

Another interesting chapter is the presentation of ‘The 
Church’s Visibility and Invisibility According to Luther” by 
Herbert Olsson, in which it is explained that Luther had no 
thought of two different totals, one visible and one invisible, 
but one and the same church which is at the same time both 
visible and hidden, inasmuch as God, in what he does through 
his Word, is at the same time both revealed and hidden, re- 
vealed in his will to save through the love of the gospel, hid- 
den in his will to save in the presentation of the law, which 
shows only God’s wrath. 

The Achilles’ heel of the argument of the entire book is 
the utter failure to understand the church in a covenantal re- 
lationship. One does not have to be a Witsius to perceive that 
to ignore the covenant concept is surely to miss much of the 
true nature and meaning of the church. This neglect, if such 
it be, is emphasized by the absence of reference to the Old 
Testament generally, and the gahal, the people of God, par- 
ticularly. The single time the gahal is referred to it is men- 
tioned in reference to the fact that they were “chosen” or 
“elect” and not to the fact of their covenantal relationship. 


There is frequent evidence of argument against a concept of 
the church (prevalent not only in Sweden) as a mere gather- 
ing of individuals who confess faith and then form a church. 
The church, these Lutherans insist, is something far more than 
an institution, or human society, or group of individuals who 
decide to be a church. The church is the Corpus Christi. 

This volume, wherein traditional moderate Lutheranism ad- 
dresses itself to the contemporary ecclesiastical scene, thus 
closes where it opens—with the body of Christ. Since this is 
the church, the aim of all ecumenical effort, in the closing words 
of Aulén, “must never be to create the unity of the church; it 
must rather be to realize more and more the unity that is al- 
ready a fact” (p. 338). 

— WILLIAM W. JELLEMA. 


The Christian Worker's Handbook, by William Gou- 
looze, Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1953. Pp. 
15-218. $2.00. 

Frequently the pastor, elder, deacon and the personal worker 
find it difficult to locate a Scriptural gem for a given situation. 
As Christians we believe that God speaks through his Word 
and that there is a message in the Bible for every experience 
in life as well as spiritual ammunition with which to combat 
the Isms, but we know not where to find the texts. It is the 
primary purpose of this book to give much-needed assistance 
in this sphere. Dr. Goulooze began to offer such help in 1937 
when he wrote his Manual of Forms and Usages for Ministers, 
Elders and Deacons (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans). The present 
volume is more inclusive and richer in suggestive material. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is entitled, “The 
Biblical Basis for Christian Service.” If the agent of God is 
to be an effective witness, he must be personally prepared by 
being thoroughly consecrated to his task. The trouble with so 
many Christians, clergy and laity, is that they are not com- 
pletely “sold” on the spiritual product they attempt to sell to 
others. And we often rush in where angels fear to tread— 
minus prayer, minus a knowledge of God’s Word. Christians, 
many of them, are less familiar with the Bible than the in- 
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surance man is with his “rate book” or the car salesman is 
with the “blue book.” There is a real possibility that in making 
a spiritual call we go without the proper preparation, we find 
ourselves greatly embarrassed, not knowing what spiritual pre- 
scription to prescribe, we grope about for the proper words, 
we talk about every subject except the ‘‘one thing needful,” and 
we leave, having been unworthy ambassadors for Christ. It is 
such mistakes and errors that the author would help us to 
avoid by his very appropriate advice in Part I. 


Part II is entitled, “Bible Passages for Personal Workers.” 
This reviewer is of the opinion that the chapter on “The 
Blessings of God” ought logically to follow the one on 
“Steps in Becoming a Christian.’”” Thus if the order were in- 
verted we would proceed from “The Blessings of God’ to 
“Duties on Being a Christian,’ which is the subject of the 
next chapter in Part II. The Scripture references are unusually 
well-chosen according to the subjects under consideration. Of 
course, the list of references is not intended to be exhaustive 
but only suggestive. Should the student desire to find more 
scriptural help on a particular subject he can begin with those 
listed, consult a standard reference Bible, e.g., Thompson's 
New Chain Reference Bible, and continue ad infinitum. This 
reviewer is aware that the volume under consideration is not 
intended to be a homiletical crutch. He also realizes that texts 
ought to come primarily from the study of God’s Word as the 
primary source. However, every preacher will be quick to 
observe that there are many suggestions for sermons and for 
series of sermons in this section of the book. 


Part III offers “Bible Passages For Special Problems.” Sug- 
gestions are offered from the Scripture, which will aid those 
who are afflicted with physical, mental and spiritual problems. 
The reviewer feels that the author has made a unique contribu- 
tion in Chapter XI, which is captioned, ‘Facing the Isms with 
Scripture.” Members of the Cults are frequently far better ac- 
quainted with the Bible than those of us who are members of 
evangelical churches. And that they are more zealous cannot 
be denied. Their persistence often becomes offensive. They 
are growing in spite of their false teachings. Are the Scrip- 
tures able to combat their errors? Yes, provided we know the 
Bible, “for the Word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword” (Hebrews 4:12). Dr. 
Goulooze lists the principal errors of the Isms (Atheism 
Baha'ism, Buchmanism, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Mormonism, Seventh Day Adventism, Spiritism, Theosophy, 
Unitarianism and Unity) and then demonstrates with quota- 
tions from the Bible that they are blind leaders of the blind. 

In the last part of the book the author presents “‘Biblical 
Forms For Special Service.’’ These include a Scriptural Marri- 
age Form and Forms for Committal of the Dead. In this 
reviewer's estimation the most valuable contribution of this 
section is the Form for the Committal of an Unbeliever. He 
who officiates at a funeral or a committal is not to climb into 
the judge’s seat. However, nearly every pastor has officiated at a 
commital service when he felt that the Form as presented in the 
Liturgy of the R.C.A. was hardly appropriate, due to the his- 
tory of the deceased. In such a situation the Form as suggested 
in this Handbook would be much more suitable. 

Without a doubt The Christian Worker's Handbook will 
receive a hearty reception by all who desire to be better in- 
formed personal workers as well as by pastors who seek to be 
more effective in preaching, visitation and counseling. 

— Henry A. Movuw. 
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Seminary Highlights 


Examination week marked the close of another seminary 
year. For the Seniors, it meant the close of their seminary 
training at Western Seminary while for the Middlers and 
Juniors, it meant the opportunity for summer work among the 
various churches to which they have been assigned. For all, 
it was the end of months of preparation, fellowship, and 
inspiration directing them to future work in the Kingdom. 


The seminary commencement exercises were held Wednesday 
evening, May 20, in Hope Memorial Chapel. The annual 
gathering of the alumni took place in the afternoon and the 
alumni dinner was served in Trinity Church. After dinner, the 
group was addressed by Professor Simon Blocker on the sub- 
ject, “What to Preach.” The commencement address “Set 
Thine Heart Toward the Highway,” was delivered by Dr. 
Henry Poppen, ‘17, formerly a missionary to China and at 
present president of General Synod. Special music was pro- 
vided by the Western Seminary mixed chorus under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Roger Rietberg. 


In the weeks following Commencement, the Senior Class 
will disperse to these places of service: 


Gordon Alderink . . . Shettler Road, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Donald Boss . . . Rehoboth Church, Lucas, Michigan. 

Louis Branniiig . . . Ebenezer Church, Oregon, Illinois. 

Louis Brouwers . . . Spring Valley Church, Fulton, Illinois. 

Elton Bruins . . . Graduate Work, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 

Theodore Byland . . . Vriesland Church, Vriesland, Mich- 
igan. 

Harvey Calsbeek . . . Logan Church, Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota. 

J. Wilbur De Young . . . Hamlin Church, Castlewood, South 
Dakota. 


Abraham deVries . . . Riverside Park Church, Hammond, 


Indiana. 

Melvin De Vries . . . Strasburg Church, Strasburg, North 
Dakota. 

Leon Dykstra . . . Hope Church, Westfield, North Dakota. 


Floyd Goulooze . . . Bethel Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Bernard D. Hakken . . . Unassigned. 

Roger Hendricks . . . Falmouth and Moddersville, Michigan. 

John Hesselink . . . Foreign Missions, Japan. 

William Jellema . . . Graduate Study, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Roger Johnson . . . Knox Church and Second Church, Berne, 
New York. 

Walter Kline . . . First Church and Beaverdam Church, 
West Berne, New York. 

Harold Lenters . . . American Church, Woodstock, Minn- 
esota. 

Paul Lupkes . . 
Dakota. 

Pierce Maassen . . 

Richard Madsen . 
Illinois. 

Lloyd Menning . . 
Kentucky. 

Roelf Meyer . 

William Miedema . 
igan. 

George Murray . . . Fonda Church, Fonda, New York. 


. Immanuel Church, Willow Lake, South 


. New Era Church, New Era, Michigan. 
. . United Presbyterian Church, Aledo, 


. Bussing Memorial Church, McKee, 


. . Immanuel Church, Belmond, Lowa. 
. . Faith Church, Traverse City, Mich- 
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John Pelon . . . Lawyersville Church and Sharon Church, 
Sharon, New York. 

James Pfingstel . . . Christ Church, Newark, New Jersey. 

Wendell Pyle . . . Aurora Church, Aurora Center, South 
Dakota. 

Wilson Rinker . . . Ebenezer Church, Holland, Michigan. 

Sylvio Scorza . . . Graduate Study, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Paul Tanis . . . Foreign Missions, Japan. 

David Ter Beest . . . Standale Chapel, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 
Eugene Vander Well . . . New Baltimore Church, New 
Baltimore, New York. 

James Van Roekel . . . Zion Church, Newton, Erie, Illinois. 

Dick Vriesman, First Church, Prairie City, Iowa. 


The months of April and May brought a few guest speakers 
to the Chapel platform: the Rev. Joshua Hogenboom, '28, 
Holland; the Rev. John Keuning, '31, of the World Home 
Bible League; and the Rev. Henry Mouw, '43, Holland. On 
May 7, the Rev. Abraham Rynbrandt, ’25, Grand Rapids, served 
Communion for the student body and faculty. He was assisted 
by two of his elders from his church in Grand Rapids. 


Dr. Elton Trueblood, noted author and Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana presented a series 
of lectures April 21, 22, and 23; the subject was the work 
of the laity and clergy in the light of the present world situa- 
tion. On April 30, Dr. Donald Gray Barnhouse from Phila- 
delphia also delivered an address. 


The Adelphia Society (students’ wives organization) con- 
cluded its study on “The Parables of Jesus,” which was con- 
ducted by Professor Richard C. Oudersluys. 


On May 12, Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven left for New 
York from where he embarked for a fifteen-week tour of 
Europe. His plans are to visit the Universities at Basel, 
Geettingen and Utrecht. He also intends to do some traveling 
and attend several conferences while he is there. 


The recent meetings of the Adelphic Society have presented 
interesting programs. Speakers were: April 8, Professor Lester 
J. Kuyper, who spoke on the subject, “Introducing the Re- 
vised Standard Version.” On April 14, Professor Elton M. 
Eenigenburg spoke on, ‘The Hebrew Christian Mission in New 
Jersey.”” Dr. Elton Trueblood, who was giving his series of 
lectures that week, spoke to a joint meeting of the Adelphic 
and Adelphia on April 21. On April 28, the Adelphic Society 
was host to the student body and faculty of Calvin Seminary. 
The Calvin team proved themselves to be the masters of the 
softball diamond in the afternoon. In the evening, the Rev. 
Henry Bast, 33, addressed the group on the subject, ‘Evangel- 
ism and the Reformed Tradition.” 


Western Seminary was the guest of New Brunswick Sem- 
inary for the annual inter-seminary conference. Twelve dele- 
gates were selected from the student body to represent Western 
Seminary at this three-day conference held April 17, 18, and 
19. The subjects of discussion were: “The Minister as Preach- 
er,” “The Minister as Administrator,” and “The Minister as 
Pastor.”” Those who went felt the conference to be stimulating, 
heartwarming, and profitable. 
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Members of the Senior Class, with their wives and friends, 
were guests at a faculty dinner on April 24 in Durfee Hall 
on Hope College Campus. After the dinner, the Rev. Bastian 
Kruithof addressed the group on the subject, “Capsule or 
Universe?” 


The annual spring banquet was held April 7 in Durfee Hall. 
After dinner, a program was presented entitled, “The Symphony 
of Life,” which depicted the life of a typical American from 
birth until old age by means of music and drama. At this 
banquet, a gift was presented to President John R. Mulder, 
honoring him on his completion of twenty-five significant years 
of service to Western Seminary. The evening was closed with 
prayer offered by Professor Simon Blocker. 


ALUMNI FINISH GRADUATE WORK 


This spring three of our alumni have completed their work 
in graduate schools and have been given the doctorate degree. 
Western Seminary heartily congratulates each of them! 

Raymond R. Van Heukelom, ’40 did his work at the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary at Chicago where he 
was granted the Th. D. degree May 19. His dissertation is 
entitled, Abraham Kuyper’s View of the Function of the 
Church. 


Vernon H. Kooy, ’42, completed his work at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. On May 19 the Th. D. degree 
was conferred on him. The subject of his dissertation is, The 
Openings of the Former and Latter Prophets, a Study in 
Hebrew Literary Method. 

John A. Vander Waal, ’50, carried on his studies both in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and in Columbia 
University. From the latter school he received his Ph. D. 
degree June 3. He wrote his dissertation on the subject, The 
Religious Philosophy of Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison. 


CONVOCATION CONFERENCE 

Our second Convocation Conference will be held September 
9-11, at Camp Geneva near Holland. Two outstanding speak- 
ers will be on the program: Professor William Childs Robin- 
son, Professor of Church History at Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia and Dr. A. Ian Burnett, pastor of Presby- 
terian Church, Ottawa, Canada. Last year’s conference re- 
ceived a hearty response and it is our hope that we may 
again have a large delegation of ministers and students for 
Christian fellowship and inspiration. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 
We remind ministers that the library has an extension loan 
service and will send out books for a three-week period, sub- 
ject to renewal. 
Baillie, John, A Diary of Private Prayer. 
Barth, Karl, Prayer. 
Berkhof, Louis, Kingdom of God. 
Berkouwer, G. C., Faith and Sanctification. 
Berkouwer, G. C., The Providence of God. 
Bonnell, John S., Psychology for Pastor and People. 
Brunner, Emil, The Scandal of Christianity. 
Burnett, A. I., Lord of All Life. 
Buttrick, George A., Faith and Education. 
Clark, Gordon H., A Christian View of Men and Things. 
Coffin, Henry S., Communion Through Preaching. 
Dowey, Edward A., The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theol- 
ogy. 
Gemmell, Alexander, New Voices in the Scottish Pulpit. 
Harkness, Georgia, The Modern Rival of Christian Faith. 
Hunter, Archibald Macbride, Interpreting the New Testament. 
Martin, Renwick, M., Our Public Schools—Christian or Secu- 
lar. 
Nida, Eugene A., God’s Word in Man’s Language. 
Niebuhr, Reinhold: The Irony of American History. 
Northrop, F.S.C., Meeting of East and West. 
Nygren, Anders, This is the Church. 
Parker, T. H., Oracles of God. 
Richardson, Alan, Biblical Authority for Today. 
Rigg, W. H., The Fourth Gospel and Its Message for Today. 
Rowley, H. H., The Growth of the Old Testament. 
Sauer, Erich, Triumph of the Crucified. 
Sessler, Jacob, Junior Character Sermons. 
Stonehouse, Ned B., The Witness of Luke to Christ. 
Street, Wm., Religion in the Development of American Cul- 
ture. 


Tillich, Paul, The Courage to Be. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE 

President John R. Mulder presents his farewell address to 
the Seniors. 

Abraham deVries and William W. Jellema are members 
of the senior class. 

Don Bruggink is a member of the middle class. 

Henry Voogd, '44, is member of the Hope College faculty. 

Harold N. Englund, ’50, is pastor of Second Church, Zee- 
land, Michigan. 

Henry A. Mouw, °43, is pastor of Sixth Church, Holland. 
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